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This article was originally, in somewhat 
different form, a seminar project at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma under the direction of 
Dr. William H. Maehl. It takes the Irish land- 
lord and freetrader Sir William Henry 
Gregory, the shipping magnate William S. 
Lindsay, and the eccentric John Arthur Roe- 
buck as case studies of the parliamentary por- 
tion of the far-reaching pro-Confederate sym- 
pathy in Britain during the American Civil 
War. Their actions in behalf of the Con- 
federate States of America are briefly de- 
cribed, and the motivation and results there- 


of analyzed. 


HE Confederate States of Amer- 

ica desperately desired foreign 
sympathy for her cause. She hoped 
especially for recognition and some 
sort of aid from Great Britain and 
France. And, in the end, Great Britain 
was the key to the Confederacy’s diplo- 
matic efforts, for Napoleon IIT refused 
to act on his pro-Southern sympathies 
except in cooperation with the British. 
There were many reasons for the 
Confederacy to have hope that En- 
gland would come to her aid. She re- 
lied primarily upon the British need 
for her cotton to sway their action, 
but this was only one of many influen- 
tial factors in British opinion. One 
historian has given three reasons for 
pro-Confederate sentiment in En- 
gland: the fact that the landed aristo- 
erats looked more kindly upon the 
plantation society of the South than 
the industrial society of the North; 
the anxiety of the industrialists and 
shippers to be rid of Northern tariffs ; 
and the desire of both these groups to 
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see a permanently disunited America.’ 
Another lists four reasons, somewhat 
different: the awareness of the upper 
classes of England that the collapse of 
democracy abroad would give them an 
argument against the democrats at 
home; resentment against blustering 
American tactics in international af- 
fairs; the principle of self-determina- 
tion; and a vague idea that Southern- 
ers were of good English stock.’ 
Probably still other factors could be 
listed, but these should suffice to show 
that there was ample justification for 
Confederate expectations of British 
aid. With all these reasons for pro- 
Southern sympathy, one might as- 
sume that there would have been a 
rather large body of Confederate sym- 
pathizers in Britain. Such an assump- 
tion would be generally correct: 
“With rare exceptions, the press, the 
people, and the government were 
heart and soul with the South,’ said 
one writer. Perhaps to put it so 
strongly is an exaggeration, and yet 
many other statements to the same ef- 
fect can be found. Henry Hotze, Con- 
federate propaganda agent in En- 
gland, stated in August of 1862 that 
five sixths of the Commons and all the 
peers, with two or three exceptions, 
were friendly to the cause he 
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espoused.* The Quarterly Review of 
January 1865 stated that the “mass of 
educated men in England” still re- 
tained their sympathies for the 
South.’ Finally, a history of Anglo- 
American relations written in 1932 as- 
serted that British public opinion was 
more united on the Civil War than it 
had ever been before on American 
policy, and that it was definitely pro- 
Confederate.* On the other hand, some 
have stated that British opinion on 
the war was deeply divided: either 
Conservatives (pro-South) — versus 
Liberals (pro-North)’ or _ ruling 
classes (pro-South) versus working 
classes (pro-North).® Still, even if it is 
too strong to aver that British senti- 
ment was overwhelmingly with the 
South, it does seem safe to say that a 
rather significant body of it was. And 
much of the leadership of this pro- 
Confederate group was in the British 
Parliament. Literally dozens of mem- 
bers of Parliament expressed pro- 
Southern sympathies at one time or 
another. Among them were Sir Wil- 
lam Henry Gregory, William 8. Lind- 
say, John Arthur Roebuck, Sir James 
Ferguson, A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
the Marquis of Lothian, Seymour 
Fitzgerald, Lord Robert Cecil, J. T. 
Hopwood, Lord A. V. Tempest, James 
Whiteside, G. W. P. Bentinck, Sir 
James Elphinstone, Sir EK. C. Kerri- 
son, G. M. W. Peacocke, W. E. Dun- 
combe, the Earl of Donoughmere, 
Lord Robert Montagu, the Marquis of 
Bath, and Lord Eustace Cecil. 

- ‘The first three men, however, Greg- 
ory, Lindsay, and Roebuck, were the 
more important leaders of the group. 
They spoke out often on the subject; 
they introduced into the Parliament 
motions for breaking the blockade and 
recognizing the Confederacy; they, as 
we shall see, even conferred with Na- 
poleon III in attempts to bring about 
joint action with France. 


Sir William Henry Gregory was an 
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Irish landlord, a freetrader, and a for- 
mer Peelite, who later was to become 
Governor of Ceylon.’ He had traveled 
widely in the southern United States 
before 1861, and considered the Civil 
War “a struggle to preserve property 
and the landlord’s way of life.’° Gre- 
gory once wrote a letter to a friend 
expressing his pro-Confederate view 
and the reasons for it. He gave two 
reasons: his belief in state sover- 
eignty and his belief that a victory for 
the South would be best for the wel- 
fare of England.” | 

William §S. Lindsay has been re- 
ferred to as “the largest shipbuilder 
in England”” and the “political mem- 
ber of the Laird firm.’** He started:at 
the bottom asa seaman, moved up 
through the coal- fitting business and 
established W. S. Lindsay: and Com- 
pany, which became one of the largest 
ship-owning concerns in the world. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1854. Il 
health forced his retirement in 1865, 
and he died in 1877. In Parliament he 
strove to protect maritime interests, 
both naval and commercial, and to im- 
prove shipping laws. He wrote several 
books on this subject.’* Lindsay was a 
Liberal and a freetrader who saw “the 
vision of future trade with the Con- 
federacy” and whose firm became in- 
volved in running the Union blockade 
of the Confederacy.” 

The word perhaps used most often 
in reference to John Arthur Roebuck 
is “eccentric.” “One of the most eccen- 
tric men in England, he was perhaps 
the worst representative that could 
have been chosen to champion the 
Southern cause in Parliament,’’* said 
a writer. “He always pushed indepen- 
dence to the point of eccentricity,’ 
said another.. Henry Adams, who 
served his father, Charles Francis 
Adams, the United States ambassador 
to England, as private secretary dur- 
ing the Civil War, referred to Roe- 


buck as “an eccentric of eccentrics . 
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notorious for poor judgment and 
worse temper.’* Adams spoke of Roe- 
buck in another place as a “gentleman 
who is regarded by all parties here as 
rather more than _ three-quarters 
mad.”*® Finally, Charles Francis 
Adams himself referred to Roebuck as 
“egotistical, spiteful, cross-grained.””° 

Roebuck was a disciple of Bentham 
and a friend of Mill’ who was noted 
for his indifference to party ties and 
who attacked vehemently in Parlia- 
ment all who differed with him. In 
domestic affairs, Roebuck was usually 
“a thorough-going radical,” and in 
foreign affairs he stood for “spirited 
action on England’s part.” He is 
perhaps best known for his role in the 
Crimean War, when he was responsi- 
ble for the committee report which 
was adverse to Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment.” In the Civil War, he was not 
only strongly pro-Confederate, but 
typically boasted “that Lord Palmer- 
ston had cynically confessed to him 
that he was on the same side.” 

It should now be useful to look at 
the part played by each of these indi- 
viduals in the pro-Confederate move- 
ment. Gregory’s role can be covered 
rather quickly. He was one of the first 
pro-Confederate M.P.’s to take any 
real action in line with his sentiments, 
for he arranged an unofficial inter- 
view between Lord John Russell, Brit- 
ish foreign secretary, and the first 
three Confederate diplomats sent out 
in 1861. When James Mason came to 
England as the Confederacy’s regular 
ambassador, Gregory was again a go- 
between, and was instrumental in set- 
ting up the Russell-Mason interview 
of February 10, 1862. Mason in one of 
his dispatches to his secretary of state 
referred to Gregory as the one “on 
whom I chiefly rely for information as 
to the probable action in Parlia- 
ment.””* 

In a letter to a friend, Gregory once 
confidently stated that nine tenths of 


both houses of Parliment favored the 
Confederacy. The problem, however, 
was that they did not wish to do any- 


thing about it. For one thing, they be- 


lieved that the South could not be con- 
quered anyway. For another, they felt 
that recognition without intervention 
would be worse than useless, for it 
might tend to strengthen Union deter- 
mination to defeat the South.” 

May 1861 saw Gregory considering 
a motion for recognition of the Con- 
federacy. He did not push it, however, 
for he realized that its chances were 
slight, and he did not wish to show the 
weakness of his group.” 

By March 7, 1862, Gregory was 
ready to make his next move. How- 
ever, he was not seeking recognition 
now, only attacking the “illegal” 
Union blockade of the South. He re- 
ferred to the “shortsighted and selfish 
commercial policy” of the United 
States, said the blockade was not only 
illegal but also inefficient, and to 
prove it cited a long list of ships 
which had passed through it. The 
North, said Gregory, was fighting for 
empire, while the South was fighting 
for independence: “secession was a 
right ... separation is a fact, and... 
reconstruction is an impossibility.” 

It is rather difficult to know the 
reaction to Gregory’s speech. One his- 
torian said he was “heartily cheered,” 
but Henry Adams, who was there, 
said the speech was “listened to as you 
would listen to a funeral eulogy.””’ 
Regardless of the reaction, however, 
the important thing is that Gregory’s 
move against’ the blockade was ill- 
timed. Convincing replies to Grego- 
ry’s speech by John Bright and W. E. 
Forster, outstanding parliamentary 
champions of the Union, and the sub- 
sequent Union victories at Roanoke 
Island and Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, caused the movement to fade tem- 
porarily into the background. Gre- 
gory, too, dropped out of the picture 
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at this point. He continued to support 
the South consistently, but leadership 
passed to Lindsay and Roebuck. 

Lindsay’s role was a little more im- 
portant—and a little more colorful— 
than Gregory’s. William L. Yancey, 
one of the three Confederate commis- 
sioners sent to England in 1861, said 
of Lindsay in a note to Secretary of 
State Robert M. T. Hunter: “I have 
found him to be of great service in 
forcing my views on the minds of the 
British Ministry.”** And Charles 
Francis Adams later said that Lind- 
say’s “personal relations with the 
Confederate commissioners were so 
close as to be almost intimate.””® 

The first important action of Lind- 
say was rather remarkable: he went 
to France in April of 1862 to discuss 
with Napoleon III the possibility of 
some sort of joint Anglo-French ac- 
tion in relation to the American Civil 
War. Napoleon said he was anxious to 
join England in a move to end the 
war.*° But Lindsay’s effort accom- 
plished nothing, for Lords Palmerston 
and Russell refused to recognize this 
“under-the-table diplomacy” and de- 
nied Lindsay the opportunity to pre- 
sent his message.* 

On July 18, 1862, coinciding with 
formal demands for recognition by 
Confederate ambassadors Mason in 
England and John Slidell in France, 
Lindsay introduced into Parliament a 
motion to offer mediation to the 
Union and the Confederacy. He was 
supported in speeches by Lord A. V. 
Tempest and James Whiteside. Pal- 
merston, however, asked Parliament 
to leave action in the matter up to 
him, and Lindsay, seeing that there 
was no assurance of success for his 
motion, 
withdrew it. As Ambassador Mason 
put it, Lindsay and company “deemed 
it prudent to let it go by.” 

At this point, Roebuck entered ac- 


postponed and_ eventually: 


tively into the pro-Confederate move- 
ment in Parliament, and, though he 
cooperated with others, especially 
Lindsay, he retained the dominant po- 
sition throughout the remainder of 
the war. 

The Confederate victory at Chan- 
cellorsville in early May 1863 again 
kindled the hopes for recognition. 
Roebuck proposed shortly thereafter 
in a letter to Lindsay that the two of 
them make a trip to France to confer 
with Napoleon III on the possibility 
of joint Anglo-French recognition of 
the Confederacy.** The interview was 
arranged, and took place on June 20. 
Napoleon would not agree to a formal 
overture to England for joint recogni- 
tion, because, he claimed, he had done 
so before and the proposal had been 
disclosed by Russell to the United 
States. He did, however, authorize 
Lindsay and Roebuck to deny in Par- 
lament that he had changed his mind 
about favoring recognition, as Pal- 
merston had been claiming.** 

On June 30 Roebuck entered a for- 
mal motion calling for England to 
commence negotiations with “the 
Great Powers of Europe” for recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Con- 
federate States of America. In a long, 
rambling, and sometimes violent 
speech, Roebuck made it clear that by 
“Great Powers” he meant France. If 
France and England would acknowl- 
edge the South, he said, the war would 
end. He went into a history of Anglo- 
American relations in which the in- 
sulting conduct of the United States 
toward England was the dominant 
theme, and ended it by saying that the 
United States was too powerful and 
arrogant and needed to be perma- 
nently split. Why, asked Roebuck, 
should England recognize the South? 
Because they had earned it, and it 
would best serve British interests. In 
conclusion, he related the interview 
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with Napoleon, even including the lat- 
ter’s accusation of perfidy against the 
British government.” 

In the ensuing debate, the outstand- 
ing speech was the scathing reply to 
Roebuck made by John Bright.* 
Henry Adams said that’ Bright 
“caught and shook and tossed Roe- 
buck, as a big mastiff shakes a wiry, 
ill-conditioned, toothless, bad-tem- 
pered Yorkshire terrier,” and the edi- 
tor of Bright’s diary thought it “a cas- 
tigation perhaps as devastating as 
one man had ever given to another in 
the House of Commons.” 

The Times of July 1, 1863, ex- 
pressed the feeling that recognition 
was more plausible then than ever be- 
fore because of the lapse of time, the 
events of the war, public sympathy in 
Britain, and the attitude of Napoleon 
IIL. But The Times was wrong. 
Chances for the passage of Roebuck’s 
motion were slight indeed. As the ev- 
erperceptive Henry Adams put it, 
“Mr. Roebuck has done us more good 
than all our friends.”** Even a number 
of normally pro-Confederate M.P.’s 
turned against the motion as a reac- 
tion against Roebuck’s indiscreet 
behavior.* The government made an 
official denial of the truth of Roe- 
buck’s statement on previous French 
offers, and Napoleon himself denied 
the truth of Roebuck’s version of the 
story and berated him for violating 
his confidence.** Roebuck gave up and 
withdrew the motion on July 13. He 
had “shaken the confidence of his 
friends, lost all influence in Parlia- 
ment, and politically reduced himself 
to a cypher.”*? 

The withdrawal of the motion, 
along with the important Union victo- 
ries at Gettysburg and Vicksburg in 
the same month, virtually ended all 
prospects of foreign intervention. 
Confederate Secretary of State Judah 
P. Benjamin ordered Mason to leave 
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England in August. A month later, 
the Confederate cabinet voted in the 
absence of President Jefferson Davis 
to expel all British consuls from the 
Confederacy. Relations between En- 
gland and the Confederacy were at an 
end. The Confederate sympathizers in 
Parliament had failed. 

It was almost inevitable that they 
should fail. In spite of the rather 
large body of British opinion which 
favored the Confederacy, there simply 
were too many reasons for England 
not to interfere in the war. Fear of 
war with the United States was the 
most important one. Others were: the 
often stated belief that the South 
would win anyway; opposition to 
slavery, even among most of those 
who favored the Confederacy; the 
fact that Britain hesitated to break 
the blockade because this would blunt 
prematurely a weapon which she 
might need later; and, finally, consis- 
tent Confederate failures on the bat- 
tlefield as the war dragged on. 

So the Confederate sympathizers in 
the British Parliament fought long, 
hard, and—with the one exception of 
Roebuck’s indiscreet behavior—hon- 
orably for their goal. But they had lt- 
tle chance for success. 
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